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By John A. Hess, Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 



The Compromise Method. 

In order to enter immediately into the heart of my subject, I shall 
at the outset dispense with all theoretical considerations, and shall pre- 
sent in brief two or three model lessons, which I have found thoroughly 
workable and satisfactory. 

The first presentation of the subject of German is made in English. 
By means of Steiger's German reading charts, the names of the letters, 
their resemblances and differences, the sounds of the vowels and of diffi- 
cult consonant-groups are explained. Several days are thus employed and 
great emphasis is placed on a correct pronunciation. 

For the sake of variety and for purposes of review simple German 
expressions are introduced, written on the board by myself, and then 
copied into note-books by the students. For example, pointing to the 
whole alphabet, I say: Das ist das deutsche Alphabet, then ask: Was ist 
das?, and get the correct response without much difficulty. Pointing to 
the letter A I say : A ist ein Buchstabe. Was ist A ?, and repeat the same 
operation for a number of the letters with different members of the class. 
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These expressions are then written on the board and copied. Continuing 
my work I say: A ist ein Voiced; E ist ein Vokal; I ist ein Voiced; A, 
E } 1 , 0, U sind Vokale, and make the students reply in like fashion by 
my asking: Was ist A? Was sind A, E, I, 0, U? I use similar exer- 
cises for the consonants and then say: Das Alphabet hat Vokale und 
Konsonanten. Pointing to a sentence on the board I say: "Buchstabe" 
ist ein Wort. "Vokal" ist ein Wort. "Buchsiabe" und "Vokal" sind 
W drier. I do not hesitate to explain in English to the class that Wort 
is the singular form, Worter the nominative plural form, and that each 
German noun has three distinctive forms; viz., nom. sing., gen. sing., 
and nom. plural ; further, that German is a highly inflected language and 
that it is essential to know every form exactly. So much for preliminaries 
occupying several days. 

We then proceed with the regular lessons as found in the lesson-book 
in use. The first lesson, as in many German grammars, deals with the 
definite article. I explain that the German article has a different form 
for nearly every case and gender, where the English has a solitary form, 
show by appropriate examples how arbitrary the gender of German nouns 
often is ; e. g. der Bleistift, die Feder, das Papier, and explain in a gen- 
eral way the uses of the cases. 

I then proceed to the first lesson-vocabulary. The vocabulary of 
the book we happen to use here comprises words of the most common oc- 
currence, which represent in large measure concrete objects to be found 
in the school-room. Pointing to the object or a picture of it, which I 
have at hand, I read the German words with their article in the vocabu- 
lary column one at a time, and call upon the students, collectively and in- 
dividually, to repeat them after me. 

I next consider the German sentences. I pick up a pencil. This 
attracts the students' attention. I place the pencil on the table, and read 
sentence No. 1 : Wo ist der Bleistift ? with a distinctly rising inflection, 
looking about me in a most searching fashion. Suddenly I see the pencij 
on the table and pointing to it, finish the sentence : Der Bleistift liegt auf 
dem Tische. I then cause the whole class to repeat both question and 
answer. Having picked up the pencil I ask : Liegt der Bleistift nun auf 
dem Tische? and answer the question myself: Nein, der Bleistift liegt 
nicht mehr auf dem Tische. Members of the class are also required to 
answer the same question. The same questions and answers are repeated 
with several objects occurring in the vocabulary, such as die Feder and 
das Buch. Not until then is a translation called for. In this fashion all 
the German sentences are disposed of, and this treatment of the article 
and of the sentences, as a rule, consumes the entire hour. 

For the next day the students are required to learn the declension of 
the definite article thoroughly, to learn the German word-list with the 
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appropriate article for each noun, to read the German sentences aloud at 
home before translating them, and last of all to translate the English 
sentences into German. 

The next day at the beginning of the hour I review the German con- 
versation forms already given in connection with the alphabet, and then 
say to some member of the class: Dehlinieren Sie den Artikel "der". If 
he does not understand I begin to decline the word, and then repeat the 
command. Pretty soon he or some one else divines the meaning. I then 
write the sentence on the board, translate it, and require it to be preserved 
in a note-book. Coming to the German sentences I perhaps say: Ich 
I ese SatZj Nummer eins, suiting the action to the word, and then say : 
Lesen Sie den Satz. Some are sure to understand. In this way the 
working vocabulary is daily enlarged. The German sentences are then 
translated, the English sentences rendered into German, written on the 
board and corrected. 

In practically the same fashion, each of the first twenty lessons is 
taken up. One day is devoted to an explanation, usually in English, of 
theoretical matter, and to reading and amplifying the German sentences; 
the next day is spent in a review conducted largely in German and in 
translating the English sentences into German. 

This is in a general way the plan of procedure. However, for the 
sake of brevity many details have here been omitted. Nevertheless, I 
hope I have suggested several features that may be made to contribute to 
the student's understanding of German, and these I wish to discuss and 
emphasize especially in the remainder of this article. 

One of these is the use of German in the grammar review. Prof, von 
Jagemann, in his excellent paper "On the Use of the Foreign Language 
in the Claes-Koom"* makes this statement: "A calculation shows that 
the elements of German can be taught according to any of the grammars 
commonly used, with the use of about eighty-five grammatical terms, 
mostly, of course, of Latin extraction. If the German language is to be 
used as a means of communication between teacher and pupil, sixty-four 
of these terms, or about seventy-five percent, may be used in so slightly 
modified a form, that the student will easily understand them the first 
time they are used, and this without unduly resorting to Latinisms, using 
merely the same terminology that is used in Germany in all schools of a 
higher grade/'** 



* Methods of Teaching Modern Languages (by 13 authors), page 176. 
Boston, 1907. 

** The recent crusade in Germany against Fremdworter may have altered 
the percentages somewhat to the disadvantage of grammatical terms of Latin 
origin; still the above statement remains substantially true. 
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Some may make use of German in presenting a phase of German 
grammar for the first time, but I myself have found it meant an econo- 
mizing of time and greater certainty of the student's grasping the sub- 
ject, to use English as the medium of instruction the first time over. But 
for the second time a grammatical topic is considered, and for reviews, 
German is far preferable. The student then knows what the teacher is 
discussing, and it is a revelation to him to hear and understand the sub- 
ject discussed in a foreign tongue. He has the consciousness of growing 
power and instead of detesting the review he now welcomes it. He finds 
no difficulty in understanding and answering such questions as: Wis 
viele Konjugationen hat man im Deutschen, und wie heissen sie? Bildet 
man das Prateritum eines schwachen Zeitwortes durch eine Endung oder 
durch den Ablaut? His ear growing accustomed to these simpler forms 
and his confidence being daily increased by formulating answers, the stu- 
dent gradually finds himself able to understand and speak other German. 

I wish also to mention the possibilities of a German sentence. There 
are a great many things that may be done with it besides translating it 
into English. Indeed, that is about the last thing that should be done 
with it. In the early stages of the course, the teacher should read the 
sentence slowly with the best possible inflection, not feeling it beneath 
his dignity to illustrate the sentence by pantomime, and acting as though 
he expected the students to understand. Then the class should repeat 
the sentence in concert, and individually. I lay especial emphasis upon 
the concert work, for it helps to overcome the natural timidity of some, 
and also means a saving of time for the whole class. However, the indi- 
vidual work is equally important, for here individual errors in pronunci- 
ation and enunciation are detected and corrected. 

For drill the same German sentence should be repeated with different 
subjects, it should also be thrown into the question form, and after in- 
verted word-order has been treated, the sentence may often be recast with 
profit by putting a predicate element first. Let the teacher ever bear in 
mind : Frequent repetition is the sme qua non in the acquisition of any 
language. As a final step the sentence may be translated. 

Another sentence drill, which I have found stimulating and interest- 
ing, is the following. The students have their books closed, but have 
them arranged so that they can easily turn to the lesson. One student 
with open book reads the first German sentence. At random I call upon 
another to repeat it, and upon still a third to translate it, and then per- 
haps upon a fourth to recast it into German. Other sentences are simi- 
larly treated. This exercise develops the ear, the memory, and the power 
of attention, and is really quite strenuous. It should be employed only 
for short intervals. 

When more progress has been made, the sentences can often be ampli- 
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fied with profit, depending in large measure upon the mood and the tact 
of the teacher. Take, for example, the sentence : Ich tririke gem Milch. 
I ask such questions as these: Trinken Sie auch gem Milch? Trinhen 
Sie Milch lieber als Kaffee? Trinhen Sie den Kaffee mit oder ohne Milch? 
Mit oder ohne Zucker? Was hob en Sie zum Fruhstuck getrunken? It is 
really remarkable with what eagerness and understanding students re- 
spond to such questions. 

Grammatical principles may often be taught much more effectively 
by examples than by rules. A case in point is the use of wo and da com- 
pounded with prepositions. Instead of writing the mathematical equa- 
tions on the board : 

«JO-|-a given preposition=this preposition + an interrogative or rela- 
tive pronoun when speaking of things; 

da-\-& given preposition=this preposition-fa personal or demon- 
strative pronoun when speaking of things, — 
equations moreover that are apt and pertinent, a drill like the following 
will generally clear up the matter much more effectively. 

I draw the picture of a glass on the board and say: Das ist ein 
Glas. Man trinkt aus dem Glase. Man trinkt dcwaus. Then I ask: 
Woraus trinkt man?, and I can always find some one, who will say: Man 
trinkt aus einem Glase. I then ask: Was ist ein Glas?, and reply my- 
self: Ein Glas ist etwas, woraus man trinkt. Asking the students the 
same question, I persevere until I get the above answer. The next ques- 
on is naturally: Was macht man mit einem Glase?, and the answer 
evoked by some means is : Man trinkt daraus. I take perhaps a pen next 
and say: Die Antwort ist: Ich schreibe mit der Feder. Was ist die 
Frage? Was ist eine Feder? Was macht man mit einer Feder? In this 
way the student learns to use woraus, daraus, womit, and damit and gets 
the uses of wo and da so thoroughly ingrained into his system that they 
cause him no serious difficulty thereafter. 

I would also like to call attention to the use of suitable pictures in 
elementary language work. I feel that their general utility has often not 
been realized. This past year I have made use of a number of Perry pict- 
ures so selected as to illustrate the objects and actions mentioned in the 
vocabularies of our text-book. I have been highly pleased with the results 
thus obtained. 

In the first place they may be used to lend variety to a grammatical 
drill. Suppose we have been having the various classes of strong verbs. 
I pick up the well-known picture in which children are playing singing- 
school. Two sisters and a little brother are seated on a log; an older 
brother as teacher stands before them with a stick in his hand. I point 
to the picture, saying : Die Kinder singen heute. Was taten sie gestern ? 
Was haben sie gestern getan? Der Bruder schlagt das Tempo mit dem 
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Stabe. Was tat er gestern? Was hat er gestern getan? Das Bruderchen 
sitzt auf dem Baum. Sein Bruder hat ihn darauf gesetzt These last 
mentioned sentences axe accompanied by similar questions. Other pictures 
are used to illustrate other verbs, and thus the students are enticed into 
giving the principal parts without so much as knowing it, so absorbed are 
they in the German conversation. 

Appropriate pictures may also be used to good advantage to illustrate 
and fix the words of the lesson-vocabularies, to furnish new words, and 
to stimulate conversation. One of a number of reasons why a person learns 
a foreign language so rapidly on foreign soil, is because each new word is 
associated with an object, an action, or an emotion. For that reason, in- 
approaching a new vocabulary I like to prepare the class in advance by 
pointing to the object in the concrete or in picture-form at the same time 
that the student hears and sees the word. 

Later, when reviewing these vocabularies by means of the pictures, 
I find I can add a few additional words by means of suitable questions. 
Let us suppose we have the picture of a horse before us. The students 
know the words Bein and Fuss. I say : Das ist das Bein. 1st das untere 
Ende des B ernes der Fuss desPferdes? Nein, es ist der Huf. After the 
word Huf has been mentioned several times by myself and the class, it 
is written on the board in this form : der Huf, es, e=the hoof. 

In this manner I have been able to considerably enlarge the student's 
vocabulary, to make it more real, and to evoke considerable conversation 
even during the first term, without working any great hardship upon the 
student. However, I have tried to use great discretion in the number of 
pictures and words employed, and have constantly worked according to 
the principle, that a few things learned well are better than a host of 
things done in superficial fashion. 

As proof of the results obtainable I wish to submit some stories, mis- 
takes and all, just as they were written in a final examination by some of 
my better students on some pictures hung up in the front of the room. 
Their only previous preparation was our frequent discussion of these 
pictures in class, and their whole knowledge of German was limited to 
twelve weeks' work. 

Das Madchen und ihr& Hunde. 

Das Madchen hat zwei sehr schone Hunde. Einer ist gross und einer 
ist sehr klein. Beide sind schwarz und weiss. Der grosse Hund ist auf 
dem Stuhle, das Madchen steht, und der kleine Hund ist an (auf) dem 
Boden. Das Madchen hat etwas in der Hand und sagt zu dem grossen 
Hunde : „Mund auf, Augen zu", und gibt ihm etwas zu essen. Der kleine 
Hund sagt: „Gib mir etwas auch." 

(Written by a Freshman girl eighteen years of age.) 
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Das Madchen und ihre Hunde. 

Ich sehe das Madchen im Bilde. Sie ist em kleines Madchen, und 
hat ein weisses Kleid. Das Kleid ist ein Nachtkleid und ist sehr lang. 
Das Madschen hat lichtes Haar and ist sehr hiibsch. Sie gibt dem grossen 
Hunde etwas. Der grosse Hund ist schwarz und weiss. Ich sehe das 
Hiindchen. Es ist auch schwarz and weiss. Das Madchen gibt nichts 
ihm. 

(Written by a Freshman girl twenty-seven years of age.) 

Die Schmiede. 

Das Pferd ist in der Schmiede. Das Pferd ist gross und weiss. Der 
Schmied beschlagt das Pferd mit den Hufeisenew-. Eine Frau und ein 
Hund sehen den Schmied. Der Hund ist diinn. Er kann laufen sehr 
schnell. Der Hammer und der Amboss sind beide von Eisen. Die Huf- 
eisen hangen an der Wand. Der Schmied ist gross und stark. Jedew 
Tage beschlagt er Pferde. 

(Written by a Freshman twenty years of age.) 

Conclusion. — In this article I do not claim to have evolved any 
new method. I have simply tried to show how in situations, where the 
direct method is not feasible, the grammar method may be made to yield 
larger results, by means of various devices. Those features, which I have 
advocated, are not nicely constructed theories, but have proved quite sat- 
isfactory in my classes with any student, who has any language sense 
whatsoever. Perhaps the actual ability to speak German acquired by 
most of the students was not great; but they at least thought that they 
were learning German, the monotony of grammar study was relieved, they 
approached the subject with greater zest, and many claimed that they 
gladly spent three hours per day studying German. The student, whose 
ear is not acute, was not plunged into absolute despair, as he would have 
been in the direct method ; but was given a chance to save himself through 
his visual power by learning paradigms and writing sentences. 

The compromise method offers the further advantage, that it is one 
into which one can grow, and for the high school teacher starting out, who 
some day contemplates using the direct method, I would recommend the 
compromise method as a safe transition. 



